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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 8TH FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. INAUGURAL FRED COOK MEMORIAL 
LecTuRE. ‘The Life and Work of Sir Foshua Reynolds, P.R.A.’, by Allan Gwynne- 
Jones, D.S.O., A.R.A. Professor A. E. Richardson, K.C.V.O., F.R.I.B.A., 
President, Royal Academy of Arts, will preside. (The lecture will be illustrated 


with lantern slides.) 


TUESDAY, 14TH FEBRUARY. The meeting of the Commonwealth Section 
originally arranged for this date has been cancelled. (See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, I5TH FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Arithmetic of the Musical 
Scale’ (with musical and physical illustrations), by L. H. Bedford, O.B.E., 
M.A., B.Sc., M.I.E.E., of the English Electric Co., Ltd. W. Greenhouse Allt, 
D.Mus., F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L., Principal, Trinity College of Music, will preside. 


WEDNESDAY, 22ND FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The British Glasshouse Industry’, 
by W. F. Bewley, C.B.E., D.Sc., V.M.H., Director, Glasshouse Crops Research 
Institute. Sir Edward Salisbury, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H., Director, Royal 


Botanic Gardens, Kew, will preside. 


WEDNESDAY, 29TH FEBRUARY, at 2.30p.m. ‘A New Concept in Theatre 
Design’, by Norman R. Branson, A.R.I.B.A. Tyrone Guthrie will preside. 
(The paper will be illustrated with a film, lantern slides and a working model.) 


WEDNESDAY, 29TH FEBRUARY, at 6.30 p.m. DISCUSSION on ‘Sport, with 
some Reference to the Growth of Professionalism’. Opening Speaker: Denzil 
Batchelor. (Refreshments will be served from 5.45 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, 7TH MARCH, at 2.30 p.m. POPE MEMORIAL LECTURE. ‘The Debt 
of Chemistry to Medicine’, by Sir Charles Dodds, M.V.O., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., Courtauld Professor of Biochemistry, University of London at Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School. Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, M.A., D.Sc., P.R.S., Dr. Lee’s 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Oxford, will preside. 
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THURSDAY, 8TH MARCH, at 5.15 p.m. HENRY MORLEY LECTURE. ‘Recent 
Developments in Trade and Industry in Pakistan’, by His Excellency Mr. 
Mohammed Ikramullah, High Commissioner for Pakistan. The Right Honble. 
Lord Hailey, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., will preside. 


N.B.—As it is expected that a large number of Fellows and their guests will 
wish to attend this meeting, admission will be by special ticket, application for 
which should be made to the Secretary of the Commonwealth Section not later 


than Monday, 27th February. 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them special passes, books of which can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


CANCELLATION OF BIRDWOOD LECTURE 


Her Excellency Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the High Commissioner for 
India, has informed the Society of her great regret that, because she had to make 
an unexpected return to India on 2nd February, she will be unable to deliver the 
Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture. ‘The meeting arranged for Tuesday, 
14th February, has therefore been cancelled. 


OFFER OF ENDOWED PRIZES, 1956 


The Society, as Trustee for the undermentioned endowments, offers the 
following prizes during the year 1956: 


HOWARD PRIZE OF £50 FOR MECHANICAL MOTIVE POWER 


The Howard Trust was established in 1868 for the purpose of making awards 
periodically to the authors of treatises on steam or other motive agents, and 
a prize of {50 will be awarded to the author of a treatise on some aspect of the 
subject of motive agents. 


FOTHERGILL PRIZE OF £20 FOR FIRE PREVENTION OR FIRE-FIGHTING 


Under the Fothergill Trust (established by the will of Dr. Fothergill in 1821) 
a prize of {20 is offered for a descriptive essay or model embodying some new 
idea for the prevention or suppression of fire. 


Conditions of Entry 


(1) Entries for the above prizes must be received by the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Arts, 6/8 John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2, not 
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later than 31st July, 1956, and must be clearly marked with the entrant’s name 
and address, and the prize for which they are submitted. Essays must be type- 
written. 

(2) The Society cannot accommodate bulky apparatus for judging. Such 
entries must be submitted by means of written descriptions or models, but the 
Society may subsequently require a demonstration with the actual apparatus. 

(3) The Society reserves the right to divide or withhold all or any part of the 
above prizes, should the quality of the entries, in the opinion of the judges, 
justify such a course. 

(4) The Society reserves the right to exhibit or publish any entries (the 
copyright being retained by the competitor). 

(5) The Society cannot accept any responsibility for the safety of papers or 
models submitted to it for the purpose of these awards. 

(6) The decision of the Council of the Society regarding all matters connected 
with the awards will be final, and correspondence cannot be entered into regarding 
the reasons for any decisions it may take. 

The Council is anxious to give the widest possible publicity to these offers 
and would therefore appreciate any assistance which Fellows may be able to 
give in making them known. Copies of the particulars for distribution will be 
sent on request. 

The results of the 1955 Competition were announced in the Journal for 
14th October, 1955. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN LONDON 


The Trueman Wood Lecture by 
PROFESSOR E. N. da C. ANDRADE, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


delivered to the Society on Wednesday, 18th January, 
1956, with R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D., Chairman of Council of the Society, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is one of the privileges of the Chairman of Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts that he should take the chair at the Trueman Wood 
Lecture, and it is a privilege and honour to me to-day to be associated with the 
names of Franklin, Trueman Wood and Andrade. Henry Trueman Wood was the 
Secretary of the Society for a large number of years and then Member of Council, 
and associated with the Society in all for 45 years. His colleagues on the Council 
made a fund for this annual lecture to be given. It has been given by men of eminence 
in science and in engineering, including Sir Ernest Rutherford, later Lord Rutherford, 
Sir James Jeans, Sir Walford Davies, Sir William Bragg, Lord Horder, and I could 
go on with names which are, in the scientific world, household words. To-day the 
lecture is to be given by Professor Andrade. No one could be more at home and no 
one could be a better choice than Professor Andrade because he is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, both of which 
bodies received Benjamin Franklin, the subject of his lecture, into their midst. 

Professor Andrade is well known in scientific circles, and he is also known to you 
and me because we have come in the past to know him for his talks to common 
people on scientific subjects through the instrumentality of that wonderful medium, 
television. He has occupied various scientific positions and I will not trouble you 
with a list of them. All I will say to you is this, that I am looking forward particularly 
myself to hearing a most interesting talk on Benjamin Franklin, in his sojourns on 
three occasions in London. It is a great temptation for a chairman to steal the thunder 
of his lecturer. I do not propose to do it and will call upon Professor Andrade to 
tell you about Franklin in London. 


The following lecture, which was illustrated with lantern slides, was then delivered : 


THE LECTURE 


Benjamin Franklin is unique in being the only great statesman, diplomat and 
man of affairs who has so far left his mark as an innovator in science, pure and 
applied, and it cannot be said that the times are favourable for another such to 
arise. He was born on 6th January,! 1706, so that the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth is upon us. This event is being widely celebrated in the 
United States, and the Council of this Society has done me the deeply-appreciated 
honour of inviting me to take Franklin as the subject of this Trueman Wood 
lecture. It seemed to me that it would be appropriate to devote much of my time 
to the periods which Franklin spent in London, for three reasons: because this 
would give me the opportunity to say something of Franklin’s connection with 


6th January in the Old Style calendar then prevalent in England ‘and America ; 
17th January, as given in the Dictionary of American Biography, in the New Style calendar. 
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this Royal Society of Arts, in which he took a great interest; because these 
sojourns had a profound influence on his life; and because they present an aspect 
of his life about which comparatively little has been written. 

At the same time there may be some here who are not familiar with the general 
outline of Franklin’s life and to these the London episodes might seem 
disconnected and without background. I propose, therefore, to describe briefly 
his career and then to devote more detailed attention to his abode in England, 
and, in general, to his dealings with this country. 

The British colonies of North America had, in Franklin’s childhood, a white 
population of about 300,000o—roughly the present pcpulation of Bradford— 
which was rapidly increasing by immigration. About four-fifths were of British 
origin, so that the traditions in such culture as there was, and in government and 
administration, were British. Franklin’s birthplace, Boston, was the wealthiest 
and most civilized city, with some 20,000 inhabitants and a newspaper, the 
Boston News Letter, which first appeared in 1704, the earliest in America. 
Franklin was largely self taught and as a boy an extensive reader of masters of 
English prose—Bunyan, Defoe, Addison, Locke and such others, hardly the 
customary relaxation of a tallow chandler’s son, even in these so much more 
enlightened days. This helps to account for the clear, simple and admirable style 
of his own prose. He was also, probably at a later stage, a student of Rabelais, 
whose influence is often evident. 

As a boy of 12 he was apprenticed to his brother James, a printer, and, by the 
time that he was 16, was contributing, under the name of Silence Dogood, to 
a newly established newspaper, the Courant, printed by his brother. It is perhaps 
worth noting that as a youngster, being an excellent swimmer, he devised a kind 
of frogmen’s equipment—oval palettes for the hands and a ‘kind of sandals’ for 
the feet. He also arranged to be dragged over the water, while floating on his 
back, by a kite, evidence of his addiction to kite-flying which later became so 
famous. At the age of 17, as a consequence of disagreement with James, he went 
to Philadelphia—a rough and troublesome journey—where he acquired further 
experience as a printer. He decided to set up on his own in this city and it was 
to buy equipment suited for a little printing house that he made his first voyage 
to England. When he arrived in London, at the age of nearly 19, he discovered 
the nugatory nature of the promises of credit and assistance that had been made 
to him and so found himself stranded without money or influence of any kind. 
He promptly took up work as a printer and spent 18 months in London. This 
is the first sojourn, of which I have something more to say later. 

Returning to America in 1726 Franklin, after various experiences as a printer 
working for others, did set up on his own and began his career as a public figure. 
He published, and wrote most of, a newspaper, The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which speedily became a success, like everything that he undertook ; started the 
first subscription library in America; and, above all, in 1732 produced the first 
number of the famous Poor Richard’s Almanack, which came out annually for 
the next 24 years and speedily attained the, in those times, enormous sale of 
10,000 copies a year. He was the first American writer with a nation-wide sale, 
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the first and greatest wise-cracker. The introductory words to the almanac are 
so typical of his dry, straightforward, humorous nature and of his hatred of all 
hypocrisy, that I cannot forbear to quote them. The ostensible writer was the 
imaginary Richard Saunders. 


I might in this place attempt to gain thy favour by declaring that I write 
almanacks with no other view than that of the public good ; but in that I should 
not be sincere, and men are nowadays too wise to be deceived by pretences 
how specious soever. The plain truth of the matter is, I am excessive poor, 
and my wife, good woman, is, I tell her, excessive proud; she cannot bear, 
she says, to sit spinning in her shift of tow while I do nothing but gaze at the 
stars; and has threatened more than once to burn all my books and rattling 
traps (as she calls my instruments) if I do not make some profitable use of 
them for the good of my family. The printer has offered me some considerable 
share of the profits, and I have thus begun to comply with my dame’s desire. 


I need hardly say that the printer was Franklin himself. 


The reason for the great popularity of Poor Richard was that Franklin, as he 
said ‘filled all the little spaces, that occurr’d between the remarkable days in the 
calendar, with proverbial sentences’, and these hard-bitten and hard-biting 
aphorisms, like Bacon’s essays, came home to men’s business and bosoms. One 
that Franklin quotes himself, in writing in after life of the almanacs, is ‘It is 
hard for an empty sack to stand upright’. Others are ‘As charms are nonsense, 
nonsense is a charm’; ‘There is no little enemy’; ‘Where there’s marriage without 
love there will be love without marriage’; and “The cat in gloves catches no 
mice’, to which might be added to-day ‘The cat in gloves hurts none and lives 
safe, but the mouse-catcher may be overthrown by mice in high places’. Franklin 
in 1757 assembled his proverbial sayings in a collection called A Way to Wealth, 
which achieved an enormous sale and was translated into French, Spanish, 
Polish, Welsh and modern Greek, among other languages. 

Franklin’s many activities made him a public character in America and his 
industry, ingenuity, far-sightedness, sense and shrewdness made him wealthy. 
In 1748 he disposed of the printing business for £18,000, a very large sum in 
those days, to be paid in 18 yearly instalments. ‘I flattered myself’ he wrote, 
‘that, by the sufficient tho’ moderate fortune I had acquir’d, I had secured 
leisure during the rest of my life for philosophical studies and amusements’. 
It is true that for a period he had leisure to devote to his electrical experiments, 
to which we now turn, but his time was soon claimed for public duties. 

In 1746 Franklin, who had seen with great interest a few crude and imperfectly 
performed electrical experiments at Boston? received from a London friend of 
his, Peter Collinson, a glass tube suitable for generating frictional electricity, 
with which, and with similar tubes subsequently made in America, he carried 
out a series of fundamental experiments in electricity. Perhaps I may remind 
you of some of his achievements, which he communicated to Collinson in 
a famous series of letters, the first being dated 28th March, 1747. 


_ *For a discussion of what is known of these experiments, see N. H. de V. Heathcote. 
Isis, 16, 29,41955. 
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In the very first letter he refers to ‘the wonderful effect of pointed bodies, 
both in drawing off and throwing off the electric fire’, that is, a charged conductor 
will throw off its charge from a point, or an earthed point presented to a charged 
conductor will draw off its charge from it. This observation impressed him 
deeply and he afterwards applied it in his lightning rod. He carried out a 
beautifully simple and well designed series of experiments on the frictional 
electrification of glass by an operator who stood on an insulating block of wax, 
in conjunction with another operator either earthed or insulated. From these 
experiments he deduced that electricity was not created by friction, but 
separated. He thus came to his one-fluid theory of electricity, according to which 
all bodies contained the electric substance—‘electric fire’, as he called it. In the 
normal state there was no surface accumulation and so no external effect. On 
friction one of the rubbing bodies acquired as much electricity as the other lost. 
Hence the terms positive and negative electricity, first used by him: a positively 
charged body had more than its normal share of electricity, a negatively charged 
body less. He also systematically introduced the terms non-conductor and conductor 
in place of the old electric per se and non-electric: the term conductor had been 
already used by Desaguliers, but, as far as I can find, Franklin was the first to 
use non-conductor. He carried out a series of simple and elegant experiments 
on the recently invented Leyden jar, as a result of which he concluded that 
equal charges of opposite signs were on the two coatings and that ‘. . . the whole 
force of the bottle, and power of giving a shock, is in the GLASS ITSELF’. 
This is not strictly correct, since a condenser can be made with plates separated 
by an air gap, but the glass increases the capacity. It was left for Faraday to 
put the whole matter of specific inductive capacity, or dielectric constant, on 
a satisfactory basis. In the course of these experiments Franklin made the first 
plane condenser, of a sheet of glass between two lead plates*. But it was, of course, 
his experiments and speculations upon lightning and his invention of the lightning 
rod that caused the sensation. As Sir Oliver Lodge wrote in his book Lightning 
Conductors: ‘The proof that lightning was in fact nothing but a large electric 
spark was given in 1751 by that comprehensive and common-sense genius, 
the Philadelphian printer, Benjamin Franklin’. 

So much has been written on this, and I have so little time for so large a man, 
that I will say but few words on the subject. Actually it was in 1749 that Franklin 
came to the conclusion, by careful reasoning from observation and experiment, 
that lightning and the electric spark were of the same nature, and in a letter to 
Collinson in the following year he put forward his views and suggested protection 
against lightning by fixing ‘on the highest parts of those edifices, upright rods 
of iron made as sharp as a needle, and gilt to prevent rusting, and from the foot 
of those rods a wire down the outside of the building into the ground’. He also 
suggested an experiment to be carried out by an insulated man in a sentry box 
on a tower or steeple, who, by the agency of a pointed rod, should draw electric 


the first who made use of panes of glass for that purpose’, but I have been unable to find 
any record of this. 
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sparks from a thunder cloud. After this was published two Frenchmen, D’Alibard 
and De Lor‘ independently carried out an experiment on these lines in 1752, 
the success of which was, it may be said, electrical. It was later that Franklin 
carried out the famous kite experiment. 

As I am considering particularly the history of Franklin’s relations with 
England something should here be said of the communication of Franklin’s 
discoveries to the Royal Society and of their reception. A great deal has been 
made of a passage written by Franklin in his autobiography ‘One paper, which 
I wrote for Mr. Kinnersley, on the sameness of lightning and electricity, I sent 
to Dr. Michel, an acquaintance of mine and one of the members also of that 
[the Royal} society, who wrote me word that it had been read but was laughed at 
by the connoisseurs’.® This has been used to create the impression that the Royal 
Society scoffed at Franklin’s earlier work. However, William Watson, in a paper 
read to the Royal Society on 21st January, 1747-8, that is, some months only 
after Franklin’s first letter on electricity said: 


. . » Mr. Collinson, a worthy member of this Society, has received a paper 
concerning electricity from an ingenious Gentleman, Mr. Franklin, a friend 
of his in Philadelphia. This paper, dated June 1st 1747, I very lately perused 
by favour of our most worthy President [Martin Folkes]. Among other curious 
remarks there is a like Solution of this Fact; for although this Gentleman’s 
Experiment was made with a Tube instead of a Globe, the difference is 
no-ways material. As this Experiment was made, and the solution thereof 
given upon the other side of the Atlantic Ocean before this Gentleman could 
possibly be acquainted with outselves having observed the same fact here, and 
as he seems very conversant in this Part of Natural Philosophy, I take the 
liberty of laying before you his own words. 


There follows Franklin’s description of the experiment in question and his 
explanation in terrns of positive and negative electricity, to which I have already 
referred. “The solution of this Gentleman in relation to this Phenomenon’ adds 
Watson ‘so exactly corresponds with that which I offer’d very early last Spring 
that I could not help communicating it’. This is scarcely an ungracious reception 
of the work of the unknown Franklin, however Watson’s claim be judged. It is, 
I think, the first printed record concerning Franklin’s scientific work. 

The ‘Extract of a letter to Mr. P. C., F.R.S.’ (Peter Collinson), printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1750, is, perhaps, worth a word of comment. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine was founded by Edward Cave, using the pseudonym 
Sylvanus Urban (“I'he Country Townsman’) in January, 1731, and was an 
immediate success. It published matter of all kinds in which the gentry might 
be interested—-parliamentary reports, on which Samuel Johnson was employed 


* Also variously spelt Dalibard, de Lor and Delor. 

5In the index to E. S. Scudder’s Benjamin Franklin there is an entry ‘Royal Society 
of London laughs at Franklin’, the only entry concerning the Royal Society, followed by 
six page references. Three of these refer to the way in which Franklin was honoured by 
the Royal Society ; the only hostile one runs ‘. . . were received at first with a patronising 
sarcasm. Lightning identified with electricity ; Really, you know, these Colonials !—Sink 
me, a Philadelphian—what ! ’ The writer’s knowledge of the eighteenth century possibly 
owes something to the films. The earliest reference for the word ‘Colonial’, used as equivalent 
to Colonist, given in the Oxford English Dictionary is 1865. 
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in his first years in London; obituary notices; records of interesting events at 
home and abroad; and notes on all branches of learning, antiquities, music and 
science. The extract is headed ‘A curious Remark on Electricity: from a Gentle- 
man in America; whose ingenious Letters on this subject will soon be published 
in a separate Pamphlet, illustrated with Cuts’. This publication as a separate 
pamphlet, rather than in the magazine as Collinson originally intended, was of 
Cave’s doing. It appeared in 1751, with the title Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity made at Philadelphia in America by Mr. Benjamin Franklin and 
Communicated in several Letters to Mr. P. Collinson, of London, F.R.S. These 
are the letters to which I have referred. As is recounted in all lives of Franklin, 
the book was an immediate success and established his fame. By 1774 it had 
gone into four editions and, as Franklin dryly remarked in his autobiography 


The papers, however, being shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought them of 
too much value to be stifled, and advis’d the printing of them. Mr. Collinson 
then gave them to Cave for publication in his Gentleman’s Magazine; but he 
chose to print them separately in a pamphlet, and Dr. Fothergill wrote the 
preface. Cave, it seems, judged rightly for his profit, for by the additions that 
arrived afterwards, they swell’d to a quarto volume, which has had four editions, 
and cost him nothing for copy-money. 


Franklin was awarded the gold Copley Medal of the Royal Society, its highest 
honour, in 1753. His letter of acknowledgment shows that, when he chose, 
Franklin could write as elegant an epistle as any eighteenth-century figure 


Philad May 29. 1754. 
Gentlemen, 

The very great Honour you have done me, in adjudging me your Medal for 
1753, demands my grateful Acknowledgements, which I beg you would accept 
as the only Return at present in my Power. 

I know not whether any of your learned Body have attain’d the ancient 
boasted Art of multiplying Gold; but you have certainly found the Art of making 

it infinitely more valuable. 

You may easily bestow your Favours on on of more Merit; but on none 
who can have a higher Sense of the Honour, or a more perfect Respect for your 
Society and Esteem of its excellent Institution, than 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obliged 
& most obedt Servant 
B. Franklin 
Presidt. & Council of 
the Royal Society. 


Meanwhile in 1751, at the time when the first collected account of his electrical 
experiments was appearing in England, Franklin’s position in the public life of 
America was signalized by his election as a member of the General Assembly of 
Philadelphia, of which he had been Clerk since 1736. He was prominently 
connected with every desirable activity of the community—the hospital; the 
Academy, which subsequently became the University of Pennsylvania; the police ; 
protection against fire in all its aspects; and freemasonry, in which he took a very 
active part. In 1737 he had been made postmaster in Philadelphia: in 1753 he; 
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together with one William Hunter, was appointed by the heads of the British 
post office to be Deputy Postmaster for the whole of North America. He promptly 
made his son William—concerning whose mother there is a certain mystery— 
postmaster, and subsequently controller, in Philadelphia, and effected thorough- 
going and desirable reforms in the postal services. When, just before the Seven 
Years War broke out, General Braddock came to America to fight the French it 
was, as a matter of course, Franklin with whom he discussed such matters as 
transport. More important, when, in 1757, as a consequence of the profound 
discontent with the system of taxation without representation then in force, the 
Assembly resolved to send a delegate to England to represent their views against 
the proprietors (descendants of William Penn who lived in England and were 
empowered to appoint and instruct the governors of Pennsylvania), it is not 
surprising that their choice fell upon Franklin. His first visit to England had 
been as an unknown lad, his second was as the official representative of the 
American colonies, as they then were, and as a man whose name was known all 
over Europe for his scientific work. 

He spent five years in England on this occasion, which are said to have been 
the happiest of his life. With the political results I am not competent to deal: 
consideration would in any case involve us in the complexities of colonial 
administration as then prevailing. Let us note, as evidence of his position and 
reception, that when he visited Edinburgh he was made burgess and guild- 
brother, while the University of St. Andrews conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D. and at Oxford he was made D.C.L., his son William being created M.A. 
on the same day.® I shall have something to say later of certain aspects of this 
stay in England. 

His return to Philadelphia in 1762 was somewhat reluctant, and he was at 
once involved in administrative and political troubles. In 1764 he was once 
more sent to England as agent to present to the King a petition urging that 
Pennsylvania be made a royal colony iastead of a proprietary province. However, 
this was lost sight of in the commotion caused by the Stamp Act, which aroused 
the liveliest opposition in America. Franklin’s examination before the House of 
Commons in 1766 is a famous document, concluding with the questions and 
answers : 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again till they can make new ones. 
The mishandling of the whole situation continued to get worse and worse until 
in March, 1775, Franklin, in despair of a satisfactory settlement, sailed to America, 
leaving England for the last time. The Declaration of Independence, with him 
as one of the signatories, was made the following year. It is recorded that in a 
conversation held in London in March, 1774, Franklin, replying to a lady who 
had asked him if a settlement of the dispute were practicable, said ‘Undoubtedly, 


‘ Strangely enough, the standard biography by Carl Van Doren refers to the 
St. Andrews LL.D. as the only title he ever hy ee Per 
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Madam, if the parties are disposed to reconciliation; for the two countries have 
really no clashing interests to differ about. It is rather a matter of punctilio, 
which two or three reasonable people might settle in half an hour’. 

So ended Franklin’s sojourns in England, with which I am especially concerned. 
At the end of 1776, at the age of seventy, he was sent to France, nominally as 
one of three commissioners, practically as ambassador. He had visited the 
country twice before, in 1767 and in 1769, and was one of the eight foreign 
members (assoctés étrangers) of the Académie des Sciences. He was known to 
the aristocracy, the learned world and the people and at once became immensely 
popular, his achievements, his personality and his quarrel with England com- 
mending him to all. The situation was, however, very delicate, as France was not 
at war with Britain, but privateers were very active. Franklin showed himself to 
be a notable diplomat, and in September, 1778, was appointed American 
plenipotentiary, which made life easier for him than it had been with a jealous 
colleague. Three years later he was named as one of the commissioners to 
negotiate peace with England and the final treaty was signed in 1783. He left 
Paris for America two years later. Jefferson, who succeeded to his post in Paris, 
being asked if he were to replace Franklin, replied ‘No one can replace him, sir; 
I am only his successor’. 

The last five years of Franklin’s life, for he died on 17th April, 1790, at the 
age of 84, were spent in active repose in Philadelphia. 

In any estimate of the causes that contributed to Franklin’s broad and 
balanced views in science, in politics, and in affairs, too much importance can 
scarcely be placed upon his long sojourns in England. ‘The significance of French 
culture and the charm of French hospitality being fully acknowledged, it must 
be remembered that Franklin was 61 when he first visited France and seventy 
when he took up residence there. When he first arrived in England, however, 
he was a raw lad, without any experience of civilization as known in Western 
Europe; the correspondence that recorded his first important scientific experi- 
ments was all with English personalities; he spent long periods of the prime of 
his life in this country. We now proceed to a brief consideration of his residence 
in England, more particularly the scientific aspects of it. 

The circumstances that led to Franklin’s first voyage to London have been 
briefly set down. He arrived here in December, 1724, the day before Christmas, 
when he was nearly 19 years old. Philadelphia, which he had left, was at that time 
a city of some 10,000 inhabitants, about forty years old, London a city of some 
700,000, whose history stretched back to Roman times. It was, then, a new 
world for the eager lad. It was, moreover, rich in interesting contrasts. Owing 
to the Great Fire of 1666 the centre of the city was full of new buildings, many 
of about the same age as the oldest buildings of Philadelphia itself. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral had only recently been finished; Christopher Wren, whose city 
churches were shining white, had died the year before Franklin’s arrival. 
Three hundred yards or so north of St. Paul’s, however, existed ancient streets 
that went back centuries and it was in one of these streets that Franklin took 
lodgings with his companion Ralph, at 3s 6d per week. 
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Little Britain the street was called, from the fact that in earlier times the 
Dukes of Brittany had resided there. It was a great centre of printers and 
booksellers. Franklin tells us that he obtained access to an immense collection of 
books belonging to a bookseller Wilcox, which was in the house next door to 
his lodgings. A delightful description of Little Britain was written by, 
appropriately enough, an American, Washington Irving, nearly a hundred years 
later and is to be found in his Sketch Book. He describes how it still bore traces 
of a former splendour; how houses in his time ready to tumble down, and, no 
doubt, already dilapidated in Franklin’s time, had fronts magnificently enriched 
with grotesque carvings on the beams. The old games of ‘Pope Joan’ and 
“Tom-come-tickle-me’ still survived there, he says, and sums up ‘Little Britain 
may truly be called the heart’s core of the city: the stronghold of true John Bull’. 
This was the atmosphere in which the youngster found himself, at the most 
impressionable time of life, and it must have had a profound influence on him. 

At Palmer’s printing house, close to his first lodgings and afterwards at the 
larger printing-house of Watts, when he went to lodge in what is now Sardinia 
Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, he came to know intimately the London 
working man, but he also made other acquaintances, including the country 
visitors, friends of his friend Wygate’s, whom he astonished by his swimming 
feats in the Thames, and Sir William Wyndham, later Lord Egremont, who had 
heard of these feats. He met Dr. Bernard Mandeville, author of the Fable of the 
Bees to which the subtitle is or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits. Containing several 
Discourses, to demonstrate that Human Frailties ... may be turn’d to the 
Advantage of the Civil Society, a cynical but attractive book which created 
a scandal in its day and went through at least ten editions in Franklin’s lifetime. 
Franklin describes him as ‘a most facetious, entertaining companion’. He met 
Dr. Henry Pemberton, who a few years later published A View of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophy, a popular account of Newton’s work which had a great 
success in its day. Pemberton knew Newton well and acted as editor for the 
third edition of the Principia. He promised to give Franklin an opportunity of 
seeing the great man, which he never did—scarcely remarkable, as Newton was 
then 82 years old, the most famous man of his day and not particularly accessible. 

He came to know Sir Hans Sloane, soon to be President of the Royal Society, 
who, according to the autobiography, heard of an asbestos purse which Franklin 
had, purchased it and showed the young man his famous collection. Asbestos 
was a rarity in those days. Incidentally the way in which Sloane heard of the 
purse was that Franklin himself had written to tell him of it. Towards the end 
of his stay, Franklin went about with Denham, with whom he was then associated 
in business, meeting tradesmen, buying articles, seeing them packed and so on. 
The youth, then, not only became a skilled printer, practiced in various branches 
of the art, but in the course of his 18 months in London came to know characters 
in various walks of life, including famous men, and to see at close hand both 
old and new London. 

In consequence of events already recounted it was as a celebrated figure that 
Franklin arrived in London on 27th July, 1757. His official mission gave him a 
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long-desired opportunity to meet old friends and new ones that he had made by 
correspondence, such men as Peter Collinson. He lost little time in getting in 
touch with the Royal Society which, throughout his life in England, was.a 
favoured resort of his. Among its Fellows he was to number many intimate 
friends, including in particular William Watson. There was, further, a Society 
recently formed with which he was to be closely associated and that Society 
must now be introduced. 

The Society of Arts had been somewhat loosely founded in March, 1754, and 
was put on a more regular basis, with a president and officers, in the following 
year. The original expressive, but too cumbrous title, was The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, soon shortened to 
Society of Arts, the word Royal not being added until sanctioned by King 
Edward VII in 1908. The original object was to effect the encouragement in 
question by means of premiums and prizes of various kinds: regular lectures and 
addresses came more than seventy years later. The building in John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, at present occupied by our Society, which was completed in 
1774, bears on the external fagade, as expressive of its purpose, the words 
ARTS AND COMMERCE PROMOTED. The main interests of the Society 
were the colonies, agriculture, forestry, mechanics, industrial chemistry and the 
fine arts. 

In the year 1755 an unknown correspondent sent to the new society a copy of 
Franklin’s Proposal for Promoting Useful Knowledge among the British Plantations 
in America,’ which at the meeting of 18th June, 1755, ‘ was read & was judged 
to be an excellent Design if it can be put in Practice, for the Improvem! and 
Communication of Science amongst the British Colonys in America, & for 
carrying on literary Correspondences in Europe .. .’, as recorded in the 
Minutes. This pamphlet had already been the stimulus to the foundation of the 
American Philosophical Society in 1744. ‘The then secretary of the Society of 
Arts, William Shipley, a friend of Peter Collinson, wrote to Franklin in Sepember, 
1755, giving particulars of the newly founded English society, and on 
27th November, Franklin replied to the effect that he would be delighted to be 
admitted as a corresponding member. His letter is so charming and so 
characteristic that I venture to give it in full. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that 
twenty guineas was the life composition fee for regular, as distinct from 
corresponding, members. 

Philada. Nov. 27. 1755. 

Sir, 

I have just received your very obliging Favour of the 13th September last; 
and as this Ship sails immediately have little more time than to thank you 
cordially for communicating to me the Papers relating to your most laudable 
Undertaking, and to assure you that I should esteem the being admitted into such 
a Society as a corresponding Member a very great Honour, which I should be 


glad I could in the least deserve by promoting in any Degree so useful an 
Institution. But tho’ you do not require your Correspondent to bear any Part 
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and accept of 20 Guineas I purpose to send you shortly to be apply’d in 
Premiums for some Improvement in Britain as a grateful, tho’ small Return 
for your most kind and generous Intentions of Encouraging Improvements 
in America. 1 flatter myself, from that Part of your Plan, that those Jealousies 
of her Colonies, which were formerly entertained by the Mother Country, begin 
to subside. I once wrote a little Paper, tending to show that such Jealousies with 
regard to Manufactures were ill-founded. It was lately printed at Boston at 
the end of a Pamphlet which I take the Liberty to send you. Never be 
discouraged by any Apprehension that Arts are come to such Perfection in 
England as to be incapable of farther Improvement. As yet, the Quantity of 
Human Knowledge bears no Proportion to the Quantity of Human Ignorance. 
The Improvements made these 2000 Years, considerable as they are, would 
have been much more so if the Ancients had possessed one or two Arts more 
now in common Use., I mean those of Copper-, Plate- and Letter-Printing. 
Whatever is now exactly delineated and described by those, can scarcely (from 
the Multitude of Copies) be lost to Posterity. And the Knowledge of small 
Matters being preserv’d, gives the Hint and is sometimes the Occasion of great 
Discoveries, perhaps Ages after. 

The French War, which came on in 1744, took off our Thoughts from the 
Prosecution of my Proposal for promoting useful Knowledge in America; and 
I have ever since the Peace been so engag’d in other schemes of various Kinds 
and in publick Affairs, as not to find Leisure to revive that useful & very 
practicable Object. But if I live to see our present Disturbances over in this 
Part of the World, I shall apply myself to it with fresh Spirit; as beside the 
Good that may [be] done, I hope to make myself thereby a more valuable 
Correspondent. 

You will greatly oblige me by the Communication of the Inventions and 
Improvements you mention. And as it is a maxim in Commerce, that there is 
no Trade without Returns, I shall be always endeavouring to ballance Accounts 
with you, tho’ probably never able to accomplish it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


The original letter went astray and Franklin wrote again on 15th June, 1756, 
sending a copy, which accounts for the fact that it was not until 1st September 
that he was elected an Honorary Corresponding Member. On the same occasion 
Joshua Reynolds was elected a member; some years later in 1768, the Royal 
Academy was founded, with Reynolds as the first president, which was the 
occasion of his knighthood. 

Henry Baker, the well-known microscopist, a very active Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and an original promoter of the Society of Arts, was delegated to write 
a reply to Franklin, in which, after referring in flattering terms to Franklin’s 
‘public spirit and Uncommon Abilities’, he says of the Society of Arts 

Their Desire is to make Great Britain and her Colonies mutually Dear and 

Serviceable to each other. . . . They Detest all Narrow Minded partiality and 

unreasonable Jealousies, and hope the Mother Country will always protect and 


Cherish her Colonies with a Maternal Care and Affection, which, as far as in 
them lies, they shall always endeavour to promote. 


Franklin’s relationship with the Society was, then, most cordial even before 
he landed in England. 
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In view of the unfavourable impression produced on some American students 
of Franklin’s life by such characters as Lord Hillsborough, it may be well to 
point out that the British peerage of this time included many cultivated, public- 
spirited and enlightened characters and that the aristocracy in general was well 
represented in both the Royal Society and the Society of Arts. The Earl of 
Macclesfield was President of the Royal Society at the time when Franklin was 
elected Fellow and remained in the office until 1764. He was a mathematician 
and astronomer of parts, not a mere figurehead: the observatory which he set up 
at Shirburn, Oxfordshire, was equipped with the best instruments then existing. 
He was succeeded as President by the Earl of Morton, also a serious astronomer, 
a Scottish peer who was instrumental in founding the Philosophical—later the 
Royal—Society of Edinburgh. At the time when Franklin arrived there were 
three peers on the Council of the Royal Society and a large number in the 
Fellowship—over forty in all. They were, for the most part, scarcely figures of 
scientific weight, but they had serious interests. 

The President—and a very active President—of the Society of Arts was 
Lord Folkestone, who had been one of the founders, together with Lord Romney. 
Frequent in their attendances were Earl Stanhope and the Earls of Macclesfield, 
Lichfield and Verney. Sir George Savile, an active advocate of Franklin’s in the 
House of Commons, an aristocrat of aristocrats and very rich, was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and also a hard worker on behalf of the Society of Arts. With 
these people, as well as with men who devoted themselves to research, with 
business men, with politicians of all sorts and with manufacturers and agri- 
culturalists Franklin was in intimate touch and he was probably as much at his 
ease with them as he had been with the printers in his early days. 

Franklin took a great interest in the Society of Arts. He first attended a 
meeting on 7th September, 1757, and during the three years from February, 
1759, to February, 1962, he attended committee meetings on about fifty occasions 
and was often in the chair, for instance in 1761 seven times in the first eight 
meetings of the committee particularly concerned with colonies and trade. The 
subjects dealt with by this committee were largely agricultural and America was 
mainly concerned, so that Franklin’s interest was keen and his help very real. 
Premiums or bounties were offered, for instance, to encourage colonial production 
of the dye stuffs logwood and safflower; of silk; of olive oil; and of hemp. In 
particular the production of potash was stimulated, in the end by offering a 
bounty of £4 per ton for material imported into London from America. ‘This 
proved very effective and by 1768 the manufacture was well established and met 
English needs.*® 

It was in December, 1760, that Franklin was elected chairman of the Committee 
of Colonies and Trade, with John Pownall as his colleague—for there were 
always two chairmen chosen—and he was re-elected in December, 1761. It must 
not be thought that this committee, although clearly one which had very special 


8 See Observations on the Pot-ash brought from America. With respect to its goodness, 
sophistication &c. ... The whole communicated to the Society ... by R. Dossie : and 
printed, at their request, in consequence of an application made to them on these points, by 
the Hon. House of Representatives of the Province of Massachusetts-Bay, 1767. 
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claims on Franklin, was the only one that attracted his interest and enjoyed 
his presence. He on several occasions attended the committees that deal with, 
respectively, Polite Arts (painting and the plastic arts), Chemistry, Mechanics 
and Agriculture. A typical entry in the minutes of the last-named committee 
occurs on 1st December, 1760: ‘Dr. Franklin gave an account of a very useful 
Grass which had been lately propagated through several provinces of N. America 
called by the Name of Timothy Grass’, which is said to be the first mention of 
this grass in England. 

After Franklin’s return tc America in 1762 his relations with the Society of 
Arts were no longer so intimate, but he continued to hold it in warm regard, as 
is evident from a letter which he wrote to Samuel More, the then Secretary, in 
1789. In the course of this he says: 

I see with pleasure in the public prints, that our Society is still kept up and 
flourishes. I was an early member; for when Mr. Shipley sent me a list of the 
subscribers, they were but seventy; and though I had no expectation then of 
ever going to England, and acting with them, I sent a contribution of 
twenty guineas; in consideration of which the Society were afterwards pleased 
to consider me a member. 

I wish to the exertions of your manufacturers, who are generally excellent ; 
and to the spirit and enterprize of your merchants, who are famed for fair and 
honorable dealing, all the success they merit in promoting the prosperity of 
your country. 

Turning to the Royal Society, Franklin was elected a Fellow in 1756, three years 
after he received the Copley Medal. There are no records of attendances at 
ordinary meetings, but Franklin was a Member of Council in the four periods 
1760 to ’61, 1766 to ’67, 1767 to 68 and 1772 to 73. He attended pretty regularly: 
in fact during his last period he was at practically every meeting—and there 
were many meetings. In this way Franklin was intimately concerned with the 
administration and doings of the Society. When in 1772 the Society appointed 
a committee to report on the protection of the powder mills at Purfleet against 
lightning the members were Franklin, Henry Cavendish, William Watson, 
John Robertson and Benjamin Wilson: they reported strongly in favour of 
Franklin’s system of pointed conductor, with Wilson, always an advocate of 
a different system, dissenting. 

In the same year, 1772, Nevil Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, proposed 
that the constant of gravitational attraction should be derived from the deflection 
of a plumb line by a mountain mass and the Royal Society appointed a small 
‘Committee of Attraction’, of which Franklin was a member. The ensuing 
investigation was the well-known Schiehallion measurement. 

There was a lightning accident at Purfleet in March, 1778, after war had 
broken out: a Royal Society committee appointed to investigate, consisting of 
Pringle, Watson, Cavendish, Henley, Horsley, Lane, Lord Mahon, Nairne, 
and Priestley reported in favour of Franklin, then a ‘rebel’. Lord Mahon, 
afterwards Earl Stanhope, published in the following year an excellent book 
Principles of Electricity . . . together with An Analysis of the superior Advantages 
of high and pointed Conductors, Franklin’s system, which was translated into 
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French in 1781. Benjamin Wilson, advocate of blunt ends for lightning rods, 
took advantage of Franklin’s being an official enemy to win the ear of the king. 
It is recorded that to certain royal representations Sir John Pringle, then the 
President of the Royal Society, returned the blunt reply ‘Sire, I cannot reverse 
the laws and operations of nature’. This was the occasion of an epigram by 
a friend of Franklin’s whose name I cannot trace. 


While you, great George, for knowledge hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint: 
Franklin a wiser course pursues, 
And all your thunder useless views 
By keeping to the point. 

Further, when gold medals were struck in honour of James Cook, Sir Joseph 
Banks, as President of the Society, sent one to Franklin in 1784, accompanied 
by a letter, beginning: 

Willing as much as in my power to clear the Royal Society and myself from 
our share of the charge of illiberal treatment toward you, with which I fear this 
country may too justly be accused, I take my pen with no small pleasure to 
inform you, that I am instructed by the Council of the Royal Society, to present 
to you, in their name, the gold medal which they have struck in honour of 
Captain Cook, in testimony how truly they respect those liberal sentiments 
which induced you, upon his return to Europe unexpected, to issue your orders 
to such American cruisers as were then under your direction, to abstain from 
molesting that great navigator; an act worthy of those sentiments of general 
philanthropy by which I have observed your conduct ever actuated since 
I have had the honour of your acquaintance. 


Franklin had previously received a copy of Cook’s Voyages, sent by the king 
at Lord Howe’s suggestion. The War, then, made no difference to the open 
support which Franklin’s views received from the highest representatives of British 
science or to the respect in which he was held in exalted circles. ‘The action with 
respect to American cruisers refers to the period when Franklin was in Paris. 

In considering Franklin’s relations with the Royal Society, and more 
particularly convivial and conversational relations, it is to be noted that there 
was within the Society a dining club, membership of which was limited to certain 
selected Fellows, called the Club of the Royal Philosophers. It is still in very 
active existence as the Royal Society Club, to which it changed its name in 
1795. The gatherings were intimate, the average attendance being at the time in 
question about 14. We know from the records that Franklin frequently attended 
as a guest and that, in particular, he was there on 11th August, 1757, within 
a fortnight of his landing. He was also present a fortnight later when the 
attendance, including the Earl of Macclesfield, was 11. It may be of interest to 
set down the menu, a typical one for these dinners, the cost being 3s, including 
wine. 


Salmon & Smelts Trout and flat fish 
Fowls & Bacon Roast beef 

Goose Roast Pidgeon pye 

Pease Plumb pudding 
Codling pye Creamed Haunch of venison 
Currant & Cherry pye Butter & Cheese 
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The Company being entertained with a Haunch of Venison by Mr. Wray 
his health was drank in Claret. 


Whenever the company was entertained with venison, pickled salmon or such 
like gift the donor was honoured in this way. 

The meeting on 25th August, 1757, was a memorable one, for a petition 
from the Earl of Chesterfield to the King, desiring a pension and giving reasons 
why it should be granted to him, was read, with which the company was much 
entertained—in fact it made something of a sensation. Since it may show the 
aristocracy of the time in a light unfamiliar to some, a few extracts are given. 


The humble Petition of Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, 

Sheweth 

That your Petitioner, being rendered, by deafness, as useless and insignificant, 
as most of his equals and contemporaries are by nature, hopes, in common 
with them, to share your Majesty’s Royal favour and bounty, whereby he may 
be enabled either to save or spend, as he shall think proper, more than he can 
do at present. 

That your Petitioner, having had the honour of serving your Majesty in 
several very lucrative employments, seems thereby entitled to a lucrative retreat 
from business, and to enjoy otium cum dignitate; that is, leisure and a large 
pension. 

* * * 

Your Petitioner persuades himself, that your Majesty will not suspect this 
his humble application to proceed from any mean, interested motive, of which 
he has always had the utmost abhorrence. No, Sir, he confesses his own 
weakness; Honour is his object; Honour is his passion; Honour is dearer to 
him than life. To Honour he has always sacrificed all other considerations; 
and upon this general principle, singly, he now solicits that honour, which in 
the most shining times distinguished the greatest men of Greece, who were 
fed at the expense of the public. 

Upon this Honour, so sacred to him as a Peer, so tender to him as a man, he 
most solemnly assures your Majesty, that, in case you shall be pleased to grant 
him this his humble request, he will gratefully and honourably support, and 
promote with zeal and vigour, the worst measure that the worst Minister can 
ever suggest to your Majesty: but, on the other hand, should he be singled out, 
marked, and branded by a refusal, he thinks himself obliged in Honour to 
declare, that he will, to the utmost of his power, oppose the best and wisest 
measures that your Majesty yourself can ever dictate. 

* * * 7 * 


From this incident Franklin will have gathered that in England corruption 
of public life did not pass without a polished protest in the highest circles. It 
may be mentioned that Chesterfield strongly disapproved of the government’s 
attempt to tax the American colonies, and in 1765 condemned coercion with the 
words ‘For my part I never saw a froward child mended by whipping, and 
I wouldn’t have the mother-country become a stepmother’. Perhaps it is not too 
fanciful to suppose that talk with Franklin may have had something to do with 
his attitude. 

During 1758 Franklin was guest at the club on several occasions and met, 
among others, the poet and physician Akenside, a frequent attender, whose 
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Pleasures of the Imagination had made him famous at 23. During his last long 
sojourn in England he was likewise a frequent guest, more especially towards 
the end of that period when, with so many troubles and disasters to bear, he 
must have turned for relaxation to that pleasant, learned, cultured and completely 
informal atmosphere. If he dealt adequately with the fare provided—which is 
possible, for he dealt adequately with most things set before him—he must 
indeed have developed from his early days in London, when he was satisfied 
with hot water gruel and bread and butter for breakfast and with half an anchovy 
on a strip of bread and butter and a very little ale for supper. In 1774 he dined 
12 times with the Club, usually as the guest of Sir John Pringle, at the time 
President of the Royal Society. Pringle was an intimate friend of Franklin’s 
and supported him vigorously at the enquiry into the Purfleet lightning accident, 
as already mentioned. 

Franklin’s last dinner with the Club was on 19th January, 1775, two months 
before he left England for good. The 19th was the day on which Parliament met, 
after the recess, for the fateful session that was to lead to war, and the next day 
Chatham was to make a famous speech and to introduce Franklin into the House 
to hear it. He must have found consolation and peace at the Club for him to have 
sought it at such a time. Cavendish and Joseph Banks, who was destined to 
succeed Pringle as President of the Royal Society, were present, as usual at this 
period. He was with good friends—remember Banks’s subsequent letter, already 
quoted. 

One of Benjamin Franklin’s great characteristics was his passion for inter- 
national co-operation. It was an ideal for which he worked passionately and, as 
in all matters with which he was concerned, practically, for there was never 
anyone less given to the flowing phrases and nebulous aspirations which 
characterize certain well-meaning idealists. He was a warm and well-prepared 
advocate of a British Empire that should include America and, until his design 
for a cordial and coequal co-operation was finally thwarted, worked for a fruitful 
understanding between the old and new lands, then separated by so long and so 
hazardous a voyage. If he and Chatham had won their way, who can say how 
much the history of the world would have been changed—and it is hard to 
suppose for the worse. 

Franklin was intimate with some of the most worthy and distinguished of 
Britain’s sons, and loved with a reasoned enthusiasm the more civilized and 
humane aspects of the British life of his times. In 1763, just after his five-year 
sojourn in England, he wrote to Mary Stevenson: ‘Of all the enviable things in 
England I envy it most its people. Why should that pretty island, which compared 
to America is but like a stepping stone in a book, scarce enough of it above 
water to keep one’s shoes dry; why, I say, should that little island enjoy in almost 
every neighbourhood more sensible, virtuous and elegant minds than we can 
collect in ranging a hundred leagues of our vast forests?’ It would be a pleasant 
task to collect the many charming things he said of this country, even when 
justly incensed, as he was so often during his last sojourn. If the worst aspect of 
English legislators tried him sorely, nevertheless it was the best side of English 
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life, scientific, social and administrative that provided him with his ideals of 
what world relations and, in particular, the relations between England and 
America, should be. I cannot, in these days, conclude more fitly than with the 
concluding words of the letter which Franklin wrote to Josiah Quincy on 
11th September, 1783: ‘We are now friends with England and with all mankind. 
May we never see another war, for in my opinion there never was a good war, 
or a bad peace’. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is my pleasant duty to say ‘thank you’ to Professor Andrade for 
his entertaining lecture. You know that Professor Andrade is a scientist, but just as 
Franklin was a scientist of many parts, so is Professor Andrade. I do believe he once 
wrote a book called Poems and Songs, and one could believe anything erudite of him. 
His little asides, added to the factual statements he has given us of Franklin’s life in 
England, have made the hour that has just passed one which to me has been a very 
pleasant one and I am getting to the age when after lunch I do not enjoy listening 
to other people speaking, because I have a little tendency to close my eyes. I did not 
this afternoon. Will you accord to Professor Andrade your best thanks for the lecture 
you have listened to this afternoon? 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


: THE CHAIRMAN: I have in my hands a rather peculiar document for our forum. 
It is headed ‘S. 463’: that means Senate, a Bill No. 463, which was introduced into 
the Senate of the United States of America. It is a Bill to authorize the issuance of 
commemorative medals to certain societies of which Benjamin Franklin was a member, 
founder or sponsor, in observance of the 250th anniversary of his birth. It is a Bill 
which begins: 
Be it enacted by the Senate of the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in commemoration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin occurring on January 17th, 
1956, 
(you see they agree that it was 17th January and not 6th January, the old style date, 
I do not know which it was but it was yesterday in any event) 
and in connection with the observance and celebration of that event, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to have struck seventy bronze medals of 
an appropriate design and inscription and to provide for the presentation of twenty 
such medals to the following-named scientific, educational and welfare socicties of 
which Benjamin Franklin was a member. 
We have with us this afternoon the Chief Cultural Attaché of the American 
Embassy, Dr. Koenig, and he has a few words to say to us. 


DR. KOENIG: First of all may I indicate my very deep regret that our Ambassador, 
Mr. Aldrich, is still in the United States on extended Christmas holiday. Were he 
here he would be in this room, in this position, and he would be doing what was 
requested him to do by the Congress of the United States in presenting one of these 
medals to your Society. I am very pleased to be able to, as we would say, pinch hit 
for Mr. Aldrich, but I well recognize that he should be here in person and not myself. 
May I now read the item which accompanies the presentation of this medal and 
which was prepared by Congress in terms of the Bill which was stated to you by 
your Chairman: 

It is a very special privilege for me to be here with you to-day. We know that the 
world might not be celebrating Benjamin Franklin’s 250th anniversary this year 
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Dr. R. W. Holland, \ei:, receiving the Franklin Medal on behalf of 
the Society from Dr. Koenig, with Professor E. N. da C. Andrade 


at all, if it had not been for societies like yours which did so much to give him his 
understanding of the broad field of knowledge. The Royal Society of Arts was 
especially close to Benjamin Franklin’s heart. We know from the record of his 
attendance at your Committee’s meetings how much he enjoyed the stimulating 
work and companions he found here. Hudson and Luckhurst, in their fascinating 
history of your Society on its 200th anniversary, give us a glimpse of many of the 
great men he must have known in the early days of your founding—Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Charles Burney, William Caslon, David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, 
William Pitt, Thomas Sheridan, Joshua Reynolds, Samuel Johnson, Thomas 
Chippendale, and Horace Walpole. No man can work with such men without having 
constant inspiration and incentive to do more himself. We can imagine how Benjamin 
Franklin loved those meetings and the discussions that must have followed them. 

Professor Andrade, in his brilliant paper on ‘Some Aspects of Franklin’s Life in 
England’, (¥nl. Franklin Institute, Vol. 261, No. 1) recalled Benjamin Franklin’s 
letter to Mary Stevenson in which he said, in the fullness of his heart—and in as 
much as you have already heard a portion of this from our afternoon speaker, I will 
repeat just a short part and the remainder I will assume you have in mind—‘Of all 
the enviable things in England I envy it most its people’. We can believe that much 
of that impression came from his associates in the Society of Arts, for the work your 
Society did in encouraging the development of commerce, industry, agriculture and 
the arts became Franklin’s driving objective throughout his entire life. 

True greatness seldom is an isolated thing, it casts its warm glow of inspiration 
on many people over many years. That has been the glory of your Society and every 
student of Benjamin Franklin’s life knows how deeply indebted to you he was. 
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Mr. Chairman, in presenting this Franklin commemorative medal to the Royal 
Society of Arts the Congress of the United States is very proud to recognize the 
distinguished services you have performed for the advancement of knowledge and 
understanding among the peoples of the world. The inspiration you gave to Benjamin 
Franklin was typical of what you give to all who seek the truth in the sharing of 
knowledge to make this world a better place to live in. You have helped to prove the 
rightness of Franklin’s statement that ‘wise and good men are the strength of a state 
far more than riches or arms’. It is a privilege for me to give this medal to your 
Society, Mr. Chairman, in the name of the Congress of the United States in the 
memory of the man you once honoured by election to membership, Benjamin Franklin. 


The presentation of the medal reproduced below was then made. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I do not know quite what the protocol and the formula for saying 
‘thank you’ to Congress of the great Republic represented by the Cultural Attaché 
to the Embassy of the United States of America would be, but I can say a personal 
‘thank you’ to you, Sir, for acting on behalf of your Congress in bestowing this very 
wonderful medal struck by Congress, one of seventy, twenty of which have been 
awarded to societies of education, cultural and literary prominence, the other fifty 
being reserved for other purposes. 

I may tell you, Sir, that fifty years ago a medal was presented to this Society not 
direct from Congress, but with the consent and the order of Congress that a medal 
should be struck by the Philosophical Society of the United States of America. 
We have one of those medals in our archives. This, Sir, will be added to them and 
anyone who wishes to see it, but not touch it, will be able to do so here or on applica- 
tion to Mr. Luckhurst, at some future time. I thank you, Sir, and your Congress, 
for their great kindness in recognizing the connection of Benjamin Franklin with 
the Royal Society of Arts. 


The meeting then ended. 


The Franklin Commemorative Medal, designed by Mrs. Laura 
Fraser, which has been struck by Congress for presentation 
to Societies with which Benjamin Franklin was associated - 
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GENERAL NOTES 


7 O'CLOCK SUNRISE 


A novel idea for the saving of daylight throughout the year is put forward by 
Mr. A. H. Larkman, of New Zealand. In place of our present system of altering 
the clock by one hour during the summer, he proposes that timepieces should be 
adjusted to show 7 a.m. at sunrise each day. In the latitude of the British Isles the 
sun rises approximately 14 minutes earlier daily from mid-winter to mid-summer, 
and 1$ minutes later from mid-summer to mid-winter and timepieces in this country 
would therefore be adjusted to gain 14 minutes daily from January to June, and lose 
the same amount of time during the second half of the year. Adjustment of generator 
speeds would keep electric clocks to the correct time. . 

The author of the scheme is convinced that its adoption would result not only 
in a fuel economy of over a million tons of coal per year, but in a substantial reduction 
in road accidents, and an improvement in the national health. 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 


The Factory Equipment Exhibition is to be held at Earls Court from the 9th to 
14th April, 1956, and Fellows of the Society are invited by the organizers to attend 
free of charge. Fellows who wish to accept this invitation should apply direct to: 
The Exhibition Manager, Exhibition Offices, 4 Snow Hill, E.C.1, for complimentary 
tickets. 


COMPETITION FOR DESIGN OF SETTINGS FOR DOMESTIC FIRES 


The Institute of Fuel announces an open Competition for the design of settings 
for free-standing domestic fires. The purpose of the Competition is to stimulate 
thought on the design possibilities in this field leading to wider use of this type of 
fire. The Competition is divided into three sections in each of which there is a prize 
of 200 guineas. Application for entry forms and full particulars should be made, to 
the Secretary, The Institute of Fuel, 18 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of entries is 31st March, 1956. 


TOPHAM TROPHY PRIZE 


Prizes totalling over £500 are offered by Messrs. Tophams, Ltd., for the design 
and execution of a trophy to commemorate the 1956 Topham Trophy race. The 
Competition is open to all present and past art teachers and students in the United 
Kingdom and Eire. The trophy should illustrate a theme related to horse-racing and 
jumping and may be in any suitable material. Full particulars and entry forms can be 
obtained from the Organizer, Topham Trophy Competition, 34 Huskisson Street, 
Liverpool, 8. The closing date for the receipt of entries is 8th March, 1956. 


OBITUARY 


SIR ALEXANDER KORDA 

We record with regret the death, in London, on 23rd January, of Sir Alexander 
Korda, at the age of 62. 

Alexander Korda was born in Hungary, and educated at the Reformist College 
and Royal University, Budapest. After being for a time a newspaper man in Budapest, 
he turned to film production, which was to.be his life’s work. At first he wrote and 
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made his own films, working in a small building in a Budapest suburb. He then 
moved to Vienna, where he became a director of Sascha films. After a period of 
directing for the Ufa studios in Berlin he went to America, but in Hollywood, although 
constantly in demand, his individual talent was not fully appreciated. 

A post with Paramount, as director of European versions of their films led to a visit 
to London, and this proved to be the turning point in Korda’s career. At Elstree. 
in 1931, he made Service for Ladies, which made him famous, and soon afterwards 
founded London Film Productions, and had studios at Isleworth and Denham. 
In 1935 he was elected to the board of United Artists. Films such as The Private Life 
of Henry VIII and The Man Who Could Work Miracles, put the British film industry 
on to a new footing in the world. 

The year 1939 meant a new phase in Korda’s career, for having produced The Lion 
has Wings the Denham régime ended, and Korda travelled a great deal between 
Britain and the United States. He was knighted in 1942, and in the next year 
amalgamated London Films with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer British Studios, Ltd. 
After the war, however, he severed his connexion with ‘Metro’, and became again 
head of London Film Productions. In 1950 he was made an Officier, Légion 
d’Honneur (France). 

Korda believed firmly in the capacity of the screen, both as an educational machine 
and as a provider of healthy entertainment. Among his later films were The Third 
Man ; Fallen Idol ; The Wooden Horse and Seven Days to Noon. His skill as a director 
and capacity for recognizing promise brought fame to many young actors and 
actresses. 

Sir Alexander Korda was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1938. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH MASTERS. By Horace Shipp. Newnes, 1955. 25s 


It is flattering to national pride to regard English painting as one of the great 
national schools. Not only, however, is it hard to find any single thread of tradition 
to link the few outstanding contributions of English painters to the European tradition, 
but, when found, it is hard to escape the impression that, compared with the art 
of Italy or seventeenth-century Holland or nineteenth-century France, our English 
painting is with one or two exceptions rather mediocre. It is true that England has 
produced a Gainsborough and a Constable, that before either we had a Hogarth, 
and that there was a great school of illuminators. But who since Turner have been of 
European stature? That may not be due to lack of genius so much as to the fact 
that the English cultural climate is not essentially an artistic climate, using artistic 
in its narrow sense. When we have bred an artist we do not give him the right food, 
and when we acclaim an artist and do him honour he generally turns out to be an 
Alma Tadema; we leave Constable to find favour in France, where they know better 
what good painting is. It is better, I feel, to recognize Enzland’s peculiar, if minor 
contribution, the water-colours for instance. 

Mr. Horace Shipp, who is well known for his popular series of studies—or perhaps 
stories—of Flemish, Dutch, Italian and French Masters, has added to that series 
a book on the English Masters. If ‘story’ is the word which Mr. Shipp would allow 
to describe his book, it is surely a story without a plot. Whatever the Englishness 
of English art, which at the time of writing Professor Pevsner is tracing for us on the 
radio, and wherever it shows itself, it has not forced on our painters the sort of con- 
tinuity which makes for a good story. Reading this story one is forced to the conclusion 
that all painters are individuals before they are anything else, and that our English 
painters have owed more to outside influences than to any slender English tradition. 
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Though Mr. Shipp tries very wisely to link his accounts of the contribution of each 
painter to his contemporary background, one could wish for more reference to 
continental painting. This is particularly true of an artist like Richard Wilson. Before 
he went to Italy, or had adopted landscape painting in place of portraiture, he had 
painted, in the View of Dover, a landscape which promised something entirely new 
in English painting. It is a personal opinion that he never painted better, but the 
Wilson who had such an influence on English landscape, and indirectly on French, 
learned the manner for which he is known from continental painters in Rome. The 
whole story of English portraiture, which is peculiarly English, had a continental 
origin and it is impossible to appreciate any of our portrait painters without constant 
reference to the other side of the Channel. 

Mr. Shipp’s account is eminently readable, even if somewhat superficial in its 
assessments. The arrangement of his short accounts of the various painters makes it 
an easy book to follow. It is intended for the general reader rather than the student 
who might look for a more critical or penetrating interpretation and find none. The 
serious student might also find the over enthusiastic adulation, as when he describes 
Frank Brangwyn as a ‘magnificent painter in both oils and water-colours’, rather 
uncritical. It is the zest with which it has been written, however, which will recom- 
mend the book to those who have not formed more positive judgments, and perhaps 
a little optimism is as well for the telling of a story which has so many moments of 
bathos. A more serious fault is the style of the film documentary into which the 
author is lured from time to time, as in sentences such as ‘So Turner sweeps to the 
productions of the final period’. 

The illustrations have been well chosen from the less obvious examples, even if 
the more obvious are sometimes better pictures. In recommending this book to the 
general reader one cannot help the regret that there is in it not more criticism to justify 
a new account of an old story printed in such a handsome way. DAVID BELL 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1856 
VOLUME Iv. 8th February, 1856 


From Some Remarks on Mr. J. K. Blackwell’s Exposition of the Iron Manufacture 
at Home and Abroad. 

Indeed, as I have referred to the quality of British labour, it may be worth while 
to notice another characteristic, which is, no doubt, one development of its solid 
sullen energy, alike displayed under the fire of the field or of the furnace. “The most 
lazy diligent people under the sun’, as old De Foe termed us, we exhibit an equal 
immoveability either in the camp or the workshop to the exercise of small 
dexterities and niceties. The British workman makes massive and effective efforts ; 
he grumbles at his objects and overcomes them well. Those lighter qualities, which 
captivate so many of our travellers abroad, and send them home doleful and 
despairing over English infirmity, to see a degradation approaching only to be 
re-animated by an assiduous import and imitation of everything foreign, without 
a thought whether it suit our habits or possibilities, impart the peculiar characteristic 
to foreign manufacture. There the workman throws something of the feeling of the 
artiste even into hard labour; he toils con amore, and likes certain delicacies, which 
our rough race set their foot on with disdain. This opposes a peculiar difficulty to 
introducing the beau ideal of quality into our ironworks out of pure enthusiasm. 
We can only, as a general rule, adopt such novelty as is certain to be worth the inevit- 
able rise of wages on the heels of rising value. The Englishman always looks strongly 
to the main chance; ‘strike’ is a very English word; those experienced in the different 
manageability of different nations, will give their testimony that it is less easy to 
idealize our iron manufacture in situ than in the Adelphi. 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


mon. 6 FEB. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. What should be our National 
Fuel Policy ? (Discussion). 

Geographical Society, Royal, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. 5 p.m. W. W. Williams: An East Coast 
Survey. 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. 
Phirozshan Mehta: My Country—India. 


TUES. 7 FEB. Incorporated Plant Engineers, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, W.C.2. 7 p.m. J. E. Fielden: 
Electronics in Industry. 

— Society of London, at the Victoria & Albert 

useum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. 
Dr. C. P. Blacker: Some Aspects of Japan's 
ion Problem. 

Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Prof. T. H. 
Oliver : Italian Holiday. 

ys tne: Society, at the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, 38 Russell Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. Dr. W. H. 
George : Determination of Tone-Colour. 

Textile Institute, at Hall Inn, Burnley. 7.30 p.m. 
P. G. Noble : Ardil and its Uses in Lancashire Type 
Fabrics. 

University of London, at the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, Gower Street, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. Last 
of Three Lectures by R. P. Howgrave-Graham on 
Architectural Ornament in the Middle Ages. 


wep. 8 Fes. Archawological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Royal, at the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 5 p.m. 
H. N. Savory: Excavations at Dinas Emrys and 
allied sites. 

Electrical Engineers, Ivstitution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. E. M. Deloraine : Pulse Techniques, 
with particular reference to Line and Radio 
Communication. 


Engineering Inspection, Institution of, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, W.C.2. 6.45 p.m. J. C. Rockley : 
Isotopes in Industry. 

Petroleum, Institute of, at 26 Portland Place, W.1. 
5.30 p.m. F. U. J. O’Brien: A Legal Department in an 
Oil Company. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. Dr. Mary Woodall: The Landscape of 
Gainsborough. 


THURS. 9 FEB. Textile Institute, at 10 Blackfriars Street, 

Manchester, 3. 7 p.m. Miss A. M. Buck: Ladies 
Evening, The Art of Costume. 
At Bury Technical College, Bury. 7.30 p.m. G. H. 
Jolly : Where do we Stand?—Economics of Equipment. 
At Municipal Technical College, Blackburn. 7.15 p.m. 
E. Lord : Cotton Fibre Testing in the Miil. 


Fri. 10 res. Textile Institute, at the Technical College, 
Dundee. 7.30 p.m. W. W. Cuthbertson : Silicones— 
Textile and other applications. 


saT. 11 res. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 3.30 p.m. G. L. Stollery: 
River: Hungerford Bridge to Greenwich. 


mon. 13 FEB. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. Power Supplies to Electrical 
Laboratories (Discussion). 

Geographical Society, Royal, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. Shores of the Mvditerranean— 
colour films with commentary by Frank R. Newens. 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. 
Mrs. A. W. Wakefield : My Country—Canada. 


Tugs. 14 FEB. Chemical Industry, Society of, Chemical 
Engineering Group, at the Geological Society 
Burlington House, W.1. 5.30 p.m. F. B. Shepherd : 
Manufacture of Phosphorus. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of, Great George Street, 
S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. J. E. G. Palmer and Harold 
Scrutton: The Design and Construction of Aden 

Electrical ‘Engineers, 1 

rical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. J. F. Coales and A. R. M Notem” 
An On-Off Servomechanism with Predicted Change- 
over. 
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Illuminating Engineering Society, at the Lighting 
Service Bureau, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 6 p.m. J. G. 
Holmes : Lighting at London Airport. 

Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Rev. R. A. 
Kennedy : Mama Cocoa. 

Textile Institute, at Bolton Technical College, Bolton. 
7.30 p.m. (1) J. R. Bannister : The Advantages of a 
Laboratory in a Vertical Organisation; (2) G. 
Battersby: The Valve of Work Study in Winding 

rt 


epartments. 
At the North British Hotel, Edinburgh. 7.30 p.m. 
T. W. Watson: Applications of Silicones in the 
Textile Industry. 
At the Town Hall, Dewsbury. 7.30 p.m. P. P. 
Townend : Recent Research in Woollen Carding. 


wep. 15 res. British Kinematograph Society, at Holborn 
Town Hall, High Holborn, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. 
N. Leevers : Synchronous Sound Recording using the 
Syncropulse Process. 

Folk-Lore Society, at the University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Dr. Dina Dobson Hinton : 
Angels in history and folklore. 

Fuel, Institute of, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. P. E. 
Rousseau : The Oil-from-Coal Project of the South 
African Government. 

Meteorological Society, Royal, 49 Cromwell Road, 
S.W.7. 5 p.m. Discussion on Measurement of water 
vapour in the stratosphere. (1) P. Goldsmith: 
A method of increasing the range of the Dobson- Brewer 
frost-point hygrometer in jet aircraft; (2) R. J. 
Murgatroyd, P. Goldsmith and W. E. H. Hollings : 
Some recent measurements of humidity from aircraft 
up ~ heights of about 50,000 feet over southern 

ngland 


Textile Institute, at the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. 7 p.m. J. S. Maddams : 
The Effect of Moulds and Bacteria on Textiles used for 
Footwear. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. John Beckwith : Media@val Italian Silks. 


Tuurs. 16 Fes. Anthropological Institute, Royal, 
21 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. P. J. C. Dark : 
Mixtec Codical Art. 

Textile Institute, at 10 Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester, 3.7 p.m. H. Locher: The Analysis of Yarn 
Regularity. 


sat. 18 Fes. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E 23. 3.30 p.m. John Clegg: Birds and 
Islands : Sea Bird colonies around Britain. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


MON. 6 FEB. UNTIL SUN. 12 FEB. Imperial Institute 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 p.m., 1.15 p.m. and 
3 p.m. Weekdays. 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. Saturdays. 
3 p.m., 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. Sundays. Film: Day 
Break in Udi. 

Now UNTIL 12 FER. Tate Gallery, Millbank, S.W.1. 
Exhibition : Modern Art in the United States. 

NOW UNTIL 17 FEB. Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 
W.C.1. Exhibition of Photographs, Plans and Models : 
Post-War Church Buildings. 

NOW UNTIL 29 FEB. Victoria & Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. Exhibition of Anglo-Jewish Art 
and History (1656-1956). 

NOW UNTIL 25 MarR. Imperial Institute, South Kensington , 
S.W.7. Exhibition : Nigeria Welcomes the Queen. 

WED. 8 res. The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, W.C.1. 
12.45 p.m. Film Show: Lead for Building. 

MON. 13 FEB. UNTIL SUN. 19 FFB. Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 p.m., 1.15 p.m., 
and 3 p.m. Weekdays. 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. Saturdays 
3 pm. 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. Sundays. Films: 
Nigeria’s University College; Good Business— 
Nigeria. 

WED. 15 Fes. The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 
W.C.1. 12.45 p.m. Film Show : The Yorkshire Point 
of View. 
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